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N November 18, 1936, sit-down strikes occurred in 
General Motors plants in Atlanta, Georgia, over dis- 
charge of union men. A week later a similar strike 

in in Kansas City. On December 21, Homer Mattin, 
iident of the automobile union, asked General Motors to 


rer on collective bargaining. The request was refused. - 


e days later the strikes spread to Flint and then to other 
or cities. The tense six-weeks struggle between the Gen- 
‘Motors Corporation and the United Automobile Workers of 
erica had begun. 


‘his strike of twenty plants, which practically closed down 
nation-wide factories of one of our industrial giants, was 
jificant in several ways. It was the first major strike in the 
emobile industry. It was the first real test of John L. 
ris’ Committee for Industrial Organization. It was some- 
g of a record for non-violence, among strikes of like di- 
ksions, in our history of violent industrial relations. 


his strike needs to be seen in relation to its background, not — 


, to understand the strike itself, but also as preparation 
other conflicts that are appearing on the horizon. For the 


xe agreement is not a finality. It is more of a truce than a — 
| 


ement. 


ost of the issues between General Motors and the union 
in to be decided by negotiations or, if these fail, by re- 
ed struggle. The union, feeling that it has a victory, will 

ify its campaign to organize the workers in other auto- 


ee ss ; : 


- stantial interests in aviation and is also experimenting with! 
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mobile companies. The slogan “G.M. today—Ford tomor- 
row” foreshadows conflict in that non-union stronghold. The 
automobile union is only one section of John L. Lewis’ group 
of industrial unions which have launched a drive to unionize 
the mass production industries. -A strike looms in the steel 
industry, one which may rival that of 1919. There for months 
both sides have been preparing for bitter open struggle. 


|. The Company 
The World's Number One Maker or Automobiles 


aes automobile industry is a classic example of the concen- 

tration of production as a result of economic competition. 
Fifteen years ago the General Motors Corporation produced 
1 out of every 10 American cars. Today it makes 4 out of 
every 10. This means that in 1936 the 135,000 production 
workers of the company’s 211,000 employees, working in 69 
plants in 35 cities in 14 states, turned out almost two million 
cars. 

The history of the small manufacturers has been just the 
reverse of this phenomenal record. Their production has been 
cut from four out of ten cars to one out of ten. General Motors 
together with Ford and Chrysler, the other two giants in the 
industry, have captured 90 per cent of motor-car production. 


The Big Three also dominate the world production of cars. 
General Motors not only makes two-fifths of American and 
Canadian cars, but is also the largest manufacturer in Ger- 
many, and a substantial producer in Britain. It is by far the 
world’s largest maker of automobiles. In addition to its line 
of cars from Cadillac to Chevrolet, General Motors has othe: 
interests. It produces electric refrigerators (Frigidaire) and) 
electrical equipment for farms (Delco).. It has further sub- 


Diesel engines. In short, General Motors is an empire withi 1 
empires. , 
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The World's Number One Maker of Profits 


ee Motors, in aggregate profits, exceeds any other 

corporation in the world—some two billion dollars of net 
income in a brief quarter of a century. The net profits in 1936 
amounted to $228,000,000, or 24 per cent on its invested 
capital. But even this tremendous sum does not give a full 
picture of the profits. For the capital has been increased not 
so much by the investment of new money as by the “plowing 
back” or reinvestment of part of the profits. Thus a good 
part of the capital itself is accumulated profit. 

For this reason the profit on the original money invested is 
fabulous. An investment of $10,000 in October, 1909, was 
worth 25 years later in total share-values and dividends the 
amazing amount of approximately $1,100,000. That means 
an average annual return of $4.36 for every dollar invested. 
The Literary Digest reported John J. Raskob as saying in 1928, 
“We made eighty millionaires in four years in General 
Motors.” In view of figures cited above, this statement seems 
no mere boast. 


Who Owns General Motors? 


ai HE legal owners of the two billion dollar corporation are 
the 350,000 individuals who own the company’s shares. 
But the vast majority of these share-holders do not have effec- 
~ tive control over the company or its policies, for power is con- 
centrated within the corporation as within the industry. The 
real control is in the hands of the du Ponts and their nom- _ 
inees. ie 
As the Nye report on the munitions industry puts it, pyre: 
looking about for safe investments for its unprecedented -— 
profits from powder sales during the war, the attention of the | 
du Pont Company was called to the General Motors Corpora- 
tion.” It invested $80,000,000, of which $50,000,000 was 
borrowed from the House of Morgan, and in 1920 wrested 
control from Durant, the man who had built the General 
- Motors Company. . ! 
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Today the du Pont subsidiary, General Motors Securities 
Company, holds almost twelve million shares in General 
Motors, or roughly a one-fourth interest. One-fourth is 
enough to give the du Ponts “virtual control of General Mo- 
tors’ operation and management.” (Nye report) This con- 
trol is established precisely because of the broad distribution 
of shareholders, which in practice prevents effective opposi- 
tion to the du Ponts. Pierre S. du Pont’s statement during the 
strike, “I endorse the position taken by the company in the 
strike situation. I am perfectly satisfied,’ was not a vote of 
the shareholders, but it was almost as effective. 


Il. The Union 


T HE union which has been struggling against the policies of : 
General Motors in the present strike is a comparatively 
new organization. But it is the outgrowth of a long develop- 
ment in unionism. 3 
at 

Right after the War, a craft union of mechanics tried to ; 
establish trade unionism in the automobile industry, but was 
unsuccessful. Craft unionism is not fitted to the set-up of the 
mass production industries. It brings together only the work- 
ers in certain crafts—carpenters, plasterers, mechanics, and so 
forth—not on the basis of single industries but of similar jobs. 
Thus a mechanic, regardless of where he worked or for whom, 
was organized with fellow-mechanics, and with no one else. 


The big mass-production industries, however, have devel- 


oped the machine to the point where craft lines between work- 
ers are broken down. The mechanic and painter may both 
become machine-tenders. In the main, workers have similar 
jobs and similar interests. Furthermore, the owners in: these 
_ industries are closely organized both in large corporations and 


_ in industrial associations. For both reasons, if labor is to meet _ 
_ ownership on anywhere nearly equal terms, it must be able to 
ee k for all workers in an industry, whatever their particular 
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jobs may be. That is why industrial unionism in the automo- 
bile industry, although it too was defeated after the War by 
the A. F. of L. and the 1921 depression—has come to the fore 
during the present depression. 


In 1933, pent-up grievances began to find expression in 
strikes. The Government tried to remedy the situation with 
an automobile code under N.R.A. to establish collective bar- 
gaining. Ten days before the code was signed, however, Gen- 
eral Motors companies announced the formation of “em- 
ployee representation plans” or company unions, to forestall 
the organization of a labor union. The code was indefinite 
enough to allow such a dodge. The code also aroused bitter 
feelings among workers because it included a “merit clause” 
which stated that the automobile companies could hire, fire 
or advance employees on their individual merit. Since the 
employers were the sole judge of merit, this clause was a 
loop-hole for discrimination against union men. 


The discontent grew, until in March, 1934, a general strike 
threatened the whole industry. Again the government stepped 
in, this time with an Automobile Labor Board. ‘The chief 
feature of this plan was proportional representation of union 
groups and of groups dominated by the companies. On the 
surface this proportional representation appeared democratic. 
In practice it meant that the company unions would grow at 
the expense of labor unions, because the company could still, 
by many ways, throw its influence and power on the side of 


the group it favored. The Wolman Board, set up to judge 


disputes, did not put an end to discrimination against union 
men. Indeed, the “labor” representative on the Board, far 
from truly representing labor unionism, has since been charged 


with membership in the notoriously anti-union Black Legion. 


The Union Is Born 


Resentment was again high among the automobile workers. 


In April, 1935, a bitter strike occurred at the Toledo Chevro- 


ree 
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let plant. The Automobile Labor Board was scrapped, but 
the actions against union men continued. At last, in August, 
1935, the American Federation of Labor took action and 
formed a new industrial union, the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America, with jurisdiction over some 90 per cent of the 
automobile workers. 

The close of 1935 saw another development of intense sig- 
nificance to the automobile workers — the formation of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. This Committee, led 
by John L. Lewis, head of the miners’ union, was formed by a 
number of industrial unions within the American Federation 
of Labor and had for its particular objective the organization 
of workers within the mass production industries. The A. F. 
of L., under the leadership of William Green, its president, 
has combatted the C.I.O. from its beginning. But the United 
Automobile Workers Union, at its 1936 convention, replaced, 
in its own union, the old officialdom appointed by William 
Green with new leaders in sympathy with John L. Lewis. 
The U.A.W.A. joined the C.I.O. and started a vigorous cam- 
paign to organize the automobile workers. 

During 1936, the campaign made some headway in the 
Chrysler factories and in those of smaller manufacturers, but 
made less progress in Ford and General Motors factories. 
The union appealed to the National Labor Relations Board, _ 
charging anti-union practices, but General Motors three times 
succeeded in having the Board enjoined from action. 


Ill. The Grievances 


By Coes organize, naturally, because they have certain © 
ends which they cannot achieve individually but which ~ 
they may achieve through united effort. By and large, these 
ends have fallen into three general classifications — better 
wages, shorter hours, fairer and more humane working con- 
ditions. The automobile workers have been no exception in 
their desire to further their ends in these three directions. 


~ 
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Wage Rates and Wages 


Pe ONG to General Motors, the company paid in 1936 
an average hourly rate of 78.6c. per hour. This does not, 
however, give a true picture of conditions, for it does not take 
into account the long periods of enforced idleness during the 
annual lay-off. Budgets are made and lives are lived on annual 
wages, not on hour-rates for a limited number of hours. 


Recent figures on average annual wages are not available, 
except for “steady workers.” General Motors has stated that 
in 1935, the average annual wage for “steady workers’ was 
$1,317, and in 1936, $1,490. Both of these figures are below 
the standard of $1,600 set by the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture for family life above the 
poverty line, but above the average for industry as a whole. 


However, employment for most workers in the automobile 
industry is notoriously “unsteady.” For the industry as a 
whole, the average yearly income in 1934 was only $900. 
More than 1 out of 5 of these employees received less than 
$500. In 1935 General Motors reports indicate that the av- 
erage wage was only $1,150. The home-ownership plan and 
savings and investment plan of General Motors have helped 
the better-paid employees who could afford a home or who 
could save at all. But these plans have not brought economic 
security for the majority of unskilled workers. Moreover, dur- 
ing the depression many of the skilled workers lost both homes 
and savings. 

“Tt isn’t easy to live on $800 a year,” said one worker inter- 
‘viewed. ‘During the months when I am laid off, you can be 
sure we don’t eat very much. 1936 was a little better year for 
me. I figure I was only off about 4 or 5 months and I got 
almost $1,300, but you can’t put anything aside for a rainy 
day on that.” 

The workers contrast their wages with the salaries of the 

_ management. According to John L. Lewis, the three million 
_ dollars paid to the dozen top officials in salaries and bonuses 
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is as large as the wages paid to three thousand workers for 
putting eight billion nuts on eight billion bolts. A large num- 
ber of the men feel that the present ratio of $3 in profits for 
every $5 in wages is not a fair distribution. 


On the other hand, the wage situation is gradually improv- 
ing. In November, the company announced a $10,000,000 
bonus to employees and an increase of 5c. an hour in wage 
rates. And the day the strike was settled, the management 
announced a further increase of 5c..an hour. Though serious 
differences still exist on the general question of wages, this is 
not the major grievance of the employees. 


The aspect of the wage issue which arouses the greatest 
hostility among the workers is the piece-work method of pay- 
ment, current not only in General Motors but throughout the 
automobile industry. Above a certain minimum, wages are 
paid for units of work turned out. Usually a bonus is paid 
for units produced above a standard set by the company. Piece- 
work schemes vary widely, but the men are convinced that 
they lead to both unjust speed-up and to an actual cut in wages 
as the required standards are revised upwards. Workers par- 
ticularly object to group piece-work, in which the speed of a 
team of workers determines the individual’s pay. This group 
piece-work, they find, leads not only to speed-up but to friction 
among themselves. Also, some of the “‘scientific’’ schemes de- 
vised by the company are so complicated that the worker can 
never compute what his wages should or will be. 


Speed-Up 


4 Pay Research and Planning Division of the N.R.A. made a 
study, usually known as the Henderson report, of condi- 

tions in the automobile industry in 1934. The testimony of 

workers revealed that speed-up was their main grievance. 


_ What is this speed-up? The main source of speed-up is the — 


conveyor belt, the use of which has been widely extended dur- 


ing the last few years. The conveyor is an invention for car- _ 
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rying articles from worker to worker and is, in its essence, an 
aid to workers in that it does away with a great deal of hard 
labor. In practice it multiplies labor many-fold, for the speed 
of the conveyor belt can be increased by the mere pushing of a 
button while the workers must make terrific haste to time their 
tasks to its speed. 

Here is the report of a General Motors worker to the La Fol- 
lette Committee which is investigating violations of civil lib- 
erties and the rights of labor: 

“This year we had to turn out 15 units per hour instead of 
the 10 we turned out last year but our crew was reduced from 
10 to6 men. There was no pay increase.” 

General Motors workers told investigators from the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and the Council for Social Action of 
the strain on the nerves from work under such pressure. Here 
are their testimonies: 

“Last week two men on the line got so nervous they broke 
down and cried and had to be sent home.” 

“For the past two years we have been speeded up more all 
the time. I can hardly stand it. Nine hours a day with no 
rest periods.” 

“At the end of the day I am so tited that about all I can do 
is go home and eat and go to bed. My wife is a good church 
worker and goes down to the church a lot, but it just seems as 
though I haven’t strength enough to change my clothes and 
go down with her.” 

The speeding up of production also increases the accident 
hazards in the plants. The threats to health from industrial 
diseases, such as lead poisoning from painting and polishing, 
silicosis from sanding, and chrome poisoning from working 
with chromium compounds, are all large enough without ad- 
ditional dangers. However, speed-up with one of the huge 
punch-presses may easily result in the loss of a finger or hand. 
Also, minor injuries are frequently neglected to avoid “stop- 


ping the line.” One of the spy reports quoted in the New York 
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Post mentions a man working in emery dust for hours even 
though “his nose bled practically the whole shift.” 


The severity of the speed-up is also shown in the large per- 
centage of automobile workers who are scrapped by the age 
of forty. The Henderson Report states: “The automobile 
industry has set a new ‘low’ age for displacement of workers. 
Men near 40 find great difficulty in securing jobs with the in- 
dustry, or being rehired after layoffs.” The major reason is 
the great strain in maintaining the pace. The speed-up “puts 
production demands beyond human capability to produce day 
after day. To protest against the speed-up is not to protest 
against efficiency.” 


Insecurity of Jobs 


Gage Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of 

Labor in 1929 found greater instability of employment in 
the automobile industry than in any other industry examined. 
The seasonal demand for cars has resulted in annual lay-offs 
of workers for weeks and months. In 1932, 84 of every 100 
workers were laid off during the course of the year. The fear 
of being laid off hangs over the head of every worker. He 
does not know when the sword will fall. He has no guarantee 


of being rehired. 


The long periods of forced idleness are a real hardship for 
most of the employees because the company has no established 
responsibility for its workers. "The company may and fre- 
quently does make loans during lay-off periods, but loans are 
no substitute for lost wages. . 


Various proposals have been made to regularize this most 


irregular of industries. The fall introduction of models is- : 


already under way. Another plan is to control sales through 
seasonal price adjustments. Many of the workers feel that the 


industry would be stabilized if instability cost enough money. — 


If—for instance—a guaranteed annual wage, a dismissal wage, 


and unemployment insurance were demanded of the company, — 
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hen work would probably be spread much more evenly 
hroughout the entire year. 

The lay-off, however, is only one form of insecurity. There 
ias been a constant threat of dismissal without notice, even 
luring periods of heavy production, for the workers have had 
10 established seniority rights. The foreman has enjoyed wide 
owers of firing and hiring, and frequently has become a petty 
yrant. It is not entirely his fault, for his own job depends 
ipon Maintaining —or increasing —the rate of production. 
Jnder such pressure, he “must make demands upon the work- 
ts which he knows are difficult if not impossible to meet.” 
Henderson report) 

Arbitrary employment policies are possible because of the 
bundant labor market. If a worker dares to make any com- 
laint, his straw-boss or foreman may tell him, “ ‘Step on it; 
f you don’t want the job there are thousands outside who do,’ 
t “Look out the window and see the men waiting in line for 
our job.’”” (Henderson report) 

In the words of the same report, “the only reason (the speed- 
ip) can exist as at present is because of the huge available 
upply of labor through which, as one man falls by the way- 
ide, another is there to take his place.” Of course, this factor 
s particularly important in the light of increasing mechaniza- 
ion which reduces the number of skilled workers. Unskilled 
aen in the automobile plants are easier to replace than highly 
killed mechanics. As early as 1922, Henry Ford estimated 
hat 79 per cent of his employees could learn their tasks within 
week. Various estimates place the number of skilled work- 
ts in the automobile industry today at from 5 to 10 per cent. 


pying on Workers 

' ABOR espionage is not a new practice, although the general 
~ public is just now becoming aware of its extent. The in- 
estigation of 1920 under Professor Richard C. Cabot of Har- 
atd found that the labor spy was a common phenomenon in 
dustry. The La Follette Committee is beginning to reveal 
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the full extent of this practice —a practice, moreover, that | 
seems to be growing at an alarming rate. The Committee's‘ 
recent report to the Senate stated, ‘It is clear that espion2ge: 
has become the habit of American industry.” That should be 
a very disturbing statement. : 


General Motors may not be a typical example, but it illus- 
trates the habit. During the past three years, the company 
paid nearly $840,000 to some fourteen detective agencies for: 
keeping the company informed on strikes, union activities, and’ 
“labor racketeers.” It has been, for example, the leading cus- 
tomer of the Pinkerton National Detective Agency. The con 
nection with Pinkerton’s tapered off as the La Follette investi- 
gation got under way. _An official of the agency stated that: 
relations were severed on January 31, when the strike was a 
month old, and two days after General Motors officials were 
summoned to testify before the Committee. A General Motors 
official has since stated that the company has decided to drop 
outside spy services. But it should be noted that the detective 
agency still refuses to reveal the identity of its operatives in the 
automobile plants and that General Motors has destroyed its 
files of spy reports. 


The usual working of the spy system is not complicated. 
The spies circulate among the men, overhear their conversa- 
tion, win their confidence, learn their ideas and plans, and send 
adaily report to the agency, which relays the information te 
the employer. Detectives may penetrate the unions as trusted 
officials or organizers. A Pinkerton agent even shadowed the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, Edward F. McGrady, when : 
was trying to mediate the Chevrolet strike in 1935. - 


Demoralization of the spies or “stool-pigeons” is a min 
part of the damage. Far more serious is the fear and suspicior 
of the other workers.when they become conscious that they 
are being spied upon, when they begin to distrust their fellov 
workers. pean ae 

Espionage has often been an effective weapon against tra 
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aions by making it possible to dismiss the most active union 
orkers and thus intimidate the rest. Only the bravest, most 
idependent of employees are willing to face the prospect of 
ismissal by joining an independent labor union, or even, as a 
lint worker testified, by telling their grievances at a public 
earing of a government investigation. . 


Senator La Follette asked, ‘““What other effect do you think 

can have except to bust up a union if you hire and get an 
nformant to tell upon his fellow men and to report to the 
yanagement the names of the men that are interested in union 
ctivities?” Mr. Pinkerton replied, “I do not think action is 
iways taken to dismiss the men... .” But the fact remains 
vat the firing of union men was the spark that set off the forty- 
yur day strike. 

Industrial espionage is a grave problem for all who believe 
1 democratic ideals. In the words of the Senate Committee, 
Until it is stamped out, the rights of labor to organize, free- 
om of speech, freedom of assembly will be meaningless 
hrases.”’ 


asic Claim of the Workers 
A Low annual wage, the speed-up, espionage, insecurity of 
employment—all of these are among the workers’ griev- 
mces but they were not the chief cause of the recent automo- 
ile strike. Basic to every other consideration is the worker's 
laim to his right to bargain through representatives of his 
hoosing. His is the right, he holds, to elect representatives 
vho speak his mind upon questions which affect his “‘life, lib- 
rty, and pursuit of happiness.” 
How long he shall work, under what conditions, for what 
ay, are questions as important to industrial workers in a de- 
Ocracy as any question regulating the rights and privileges 
f invested capital. But even if wages were raised to the point 
f $2,000 a year for every automobile worker, if working con- 
itions were quite ideal, there still remains this basic right of | 


esentation. 


mo 
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Workers feel that this point need not be labored before 
Americans who claim the proud heritage of the Boston Tea- 
Party. On that occasion citizens dumped good tea (property 
certainly not their own) into the sea rather than buy it from the 
Britishers at a price less than it could be bought elsewhere, if 
in the buying they had to pay a tax in whose levying they had 
no voice. Representation at the collective bargaining table is 
the fundamental claim of the U.A.W.A. and of the entire 
Committee on Industrial Organization. 


IV. The Strike 


JANG THE time of the strike, the actual membership of the 
union, it seems clear, included only a minority of the em- 
ployees. On the other hand, the union believed it had the sup- 
port of the majority because it was the only strong, independ: 
ent group among the workers that could express the growing 
discontent with conditions, and because it spoke as an indus- 
trial union seeking to serve the interests of the mass of work- 
ers rather than merely those of a skilled craft minority. 

The union had appealed to the Labor Relations Board, but 
the courts had intervened. The plant managers said they could 
not alter the national policies of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. The central management refused to confer with the 
union. This was the situation. The officers of the union de- 
cided to meet on January 3 to decide on a course of action. But 
events precipitated action. 

Five days before the meeting, important dies from 
Fisher Body plant at Fint, Michigan, were loaded onto freight 
cars preparatory to shipment to some other locality. Dies are 
the movable metal forms used in the heavy presses to shape 
car parts, such as fenders, doors, and the like. Without them 
no work is possible. With them, work may proceed in son 
other plant which may not have been previously making tho 
particular parts. When workers in the Flint plant discove 
the movement of the dies, they sat down on their jobs to p 
vent these essential machines from being moved. The strike 
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had begun. Premature, according to plans, but necessary ac- 
cording to circumstances. 


The strike at the Flint Fisher Body plant closed down an im- 
portant part of General Motors’ production system. The 
union’s tactics were two-fold: to defend the strategic position 
of the strikers by organizing protection for the men inside the 
plants, and to enforce the Flint sit-downs by gradually extend- 
ing the strikes to other plants. Workers from other cities 
hurried to strike centers to help sustain occupation of the 
plants held by the sit-downers. Strikers’ wives organized food 
supplies, and “Emergency Brigades’ helped to picket the 
plants. The men inside the plants declared they would leave 
only if guarantees were given that the factories would not be 
operated until an agreement was reached. 


General Motors claimed that the strikers were occupying 
property not theirs, preventing the use of machinery which 
they did not own, obstructing the rights of invested capital in 
which they had no part. They further maintained that the 
strikers were a minority group, led by would-be labor dictators 
and opposed by a majority of workers loyal to the company. 
On both grounds they demanded eviction of the strikers. 


The strikers claimed that human rights took precedence over 
property rights, that their investment of labor in the industry 
was as fundamental as any investment of money, that the only 
way they could guarantee being listened to was to make it im- 
possible for production to proceed. 


_ The company's strategy was to insist upon evacuation of the 
plants before negotiations. One tactic was the development 
of pressure from “loyal” workers. For example, the Hearst 
newspaper in Detroit told of checks on the Chevrolet Com- 


_ pany being handed to “loyal” workers on their way to stage 


a sit-down at the Governor's office. The degree of company 
responsibility for the Flint Alliance is not known, but the or- 
ganization was set up during the strike by Flint business men 
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backing remained uncertain but it campaigned against the 
union. It is not clear whether any connection existed between 
the company and vigilante groups which smashed a union 
sound truck in Flint, and in Anderson wrecked union offices 
and a car filled with organizers. 


The Sit-Down Tactic 


The strikers’ strategy was to sit. The sit-down form of 
strike has become popular with workers during the past three 
years, because it has usually been successful and because it has 
been notably free from the violence that so frequently charac- 
terizes the picket line. One reason for its success is the greater 
protection given strikers by factory walls. Another is the 
presence of costly machines as hostages in the midst of the 
strikers. Perhaps most important has been the lack of public 
support for violent attacks on sit-downers. These factors un- 
doubtedly influenced the automobile workers in choosing this 
method of struggle. 

Behind this strategy lay the conviction that General Motors 
would go to extremes in trying to break the strike. The men 
knew that various General Motors companies had engaged in 
considerable traffic in industrial munitions (the union claims 
that stores of these were found in the plants.) They knew 
of the company’s vast economic resources. And they knew of 
its local political influence. 

For example, at Flint, the Chief of Police was known to have 
handled munitions for Chevrolet, the Mayor was an executive 
in a sales division. Judge and Prosecutor owned shares in the 
company, and the leader of the anti-union Fiint Alliance was 
a former Buick paymaster. In view of such powerful forces, 
the union men believed that ordinary picketing would cause 
injury or death to themselves and would probably fail to force 
negotiations by stopping production. Therefore they chose 
the sit-down tactic. 

On January 2, the company obtained an injunction from 
Judge Edward Black against the strikers but it was allowed 
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_ efforts to promote peaceful negotiations. He persuaded the 
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to lapse when it was revealed that Judge Black owned a 
block of General Motors shares valued at more than $200,- 
000. On January 15 the short-lived Lansing agreement was 
effected. In this agreement, the union promised to evacuate 
the plants, and the company promised not to run the factories 
affected by strikes during fifteen days of negotiation. The 
agreement collapsed when General Motors decided to bargain 
with the Flint Alliance as well as with the U.A.W.A., and 
when the strikers stayed in two of the plants. 


After the Lansing agreement fell through, the company re- 
turned to the idea of restriction of the strikers by court order 
and received an injunction from Judge Paul V. Gadola at 
Flint on February 2. This gave the strikers a day to leave the 
plants, under a penalty of $15,000,000. 


Both injunctions revealed that the main issue for General | 
Motors in regard to the sit-down was not the question of physi- | 
cal damage to the plants. That sort of property damage in- 
volved only minor items like barricading windows against pos- 
sible bullet shots or smashing them to air out a room filled 
with tear gas. The main issue was interference with the rights 
of owners to run their plants during a strike. For both in- 
junctions prohibited not only the sit-down on company prop- 
erty, but also picketing outside it. 


The Role of Government 


The first serious violence of the strike occurred shortly be- 
fore the Lansing agreement. The Flint police, armed with 
guns and tear gas equipment, clashed with sit-downers and 
sympathizers on the night of January 11. Tear gas and bullets 
were fired into the Fisher Body factory. Twenty-seven per- 
sons were injured, but the strikers were not dislodged. 


After-violence occurred, Governor Murphy sent the National 
Guard to Flint, but refused to have it used against the strikers. 
Throughout the trouble, Governor Murphy was tireless in his 
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<ompany representatives, headed by William S. Knudsen, to 
‘remain in conference at the same table night after night with 
‘the union representatives, headed first by the president of the 
U.A.W.A., Homer Martin, formerly a Baptist pastor, and 
later by John L. Lewis. When the first agreement broke down, 
the persisted in bringing the two parties together again, and 
finally won a peaceful settlement on February 11. For this 
;peaceful outcome of the strike the governor of Michigan de- 
serves great credit. 


Throughout the struggle the point of view of the adminis- 
‘tration seemed to be that objection to the sit-down was not a 
valid reason for refusing to confer. Miss Perkins pointed out, 
“There was a time when picketing was considered illegal, and 
‘before that strikes of any kind were illegal. The legality of 
the sit-down has yet to be determined.” . 

When, on January 30, President Roosevelt also urged nego- 
‘tiations, the company acquiesced. Perhaps the President's 
recommendations were reinforced in the mind of the com- 
pany by the fact that the strike occurred in a boom season for 
the automobile business, and by the fact that competing com- 
panies were profiting from the settlement of other strikes in 
automobile-parts factories. 


V. The Agreement 


a) He settlement of the strike was a substantial victory for the 
automobile workers, even though, like most settlements, 
it was a compromise. The union had first demanded recog- 
nition as sole bargaining agent in all the General Motors plants. 
Failing that, it demanded recognition as sole bargaining agent 
in those plants where strikes had taken place. It maintained 
that only this grant of power would insure protection of the 
workers’ interests. 

The company had refused to grant this recognition because 
it held the union to be a minority group. In the compromise 
agreement, the company promised not to bargain for a period 
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of six months with groups other than the union in some 17— 
plants where strikes had occurred, unless with the consent of 
Governor Murphy. This agreement is an incomplete but im- 
portant advance for the union towards genuine collective bar- 
gaining. 

Even more important gains by the union were the company’s" 
promise not to discriminate against union men, to allow work- 
ers to wear union buttons in the plants, and its decision to 
withdraw the espionage of outside detective agencies. 


Probably the strike has been partially responsible for other 
developments. The union has announced that its total mem- 
bership grew from 125,000 to 200,000 during the strike. On- 
the day of the agreement President Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of | 
General Motors announced a Sc. per hour increase in wages | 
for all employees. During the strike the Chrysler Corporation | 
raised wages by 10 per cent and the smaller automobile com- 
panies have fallen into line with similar increases. Even the 
Ford Motor Company has been a little more conciliatory to- | 
wards the union. . ‘ 


The Present Negotiations ; 
Finally, General Motors has agreed to negotiate on the re- 
maining demands of the union. These demands are: in place 

of piece-work a straight hourly rate of pay, commensurate with 

an American standard of living; a 30-hour week with 50 per 
cent higher wages for over-time; seniority rights based on. 

_ length of service; reinstatement of all employees who were 

. unjustly discharged; and mutual agreement on the speed of | 


production. 
These negotiations will not be easy, for the differences in 
viewpoint are profound. Moreover, an agreement made dur- 
= ing a period of peak production may easily break down during 
% a slack period or after a lay-off. It is too much to expect that 
— _capital-labor relations will be stabilized overnight in the auto- 
Me 


mobile industry. But the agreement at Detroit is a step to- 
wards establishing intelligent mutual relations. 
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M.1.T. Recognizes Rights of Conscience 


In 1934 Kenneth Arnold, a Congregationalist from Rhode 
sland, after completing one of the two years of compulsory 
nilitary training at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
‘ame to the conclusion that he could not conscientiously finish 
he R.O.T.C. courses. He therefore applied to President Karl 
“, Compton for exemption. The exemption was granted him. 
3ut by a policy of the Institute he had to give up his right to a 
liploma. 

This action became known to a group of Congregationalists. 
Xepeatedly our churches have stated their opposition to com- 
sulsory military training and their request that conscientious 
bbjectors be granted exemption from the R.O.T.C. require- 
ments. It was natural, then, that this group should concern 
tself with the issue raised by Kenneth Arnold’s decision. 


Conference with the Institute continued over a period of 
‘wo years. But the request that Arnold be given opportunity 
‘o take an alternative course in some distinctly peace-education 
ubjects was not granted. 

In the spring of 1936 President Compton assured the group 
‘aterested in the case that the Institute would attempt to work 
yut a policy “considerate of the reasonable religious or ethical 
-onvictions” of students. This policy was announced on Janu- 
uty 15. It meets completely the request made of the Institute. 


Beginning next September and continuing for a trial period 
of two years, conscientious objectors to military training will 
oe granted exemption, on approval of the faculty, and will be 
given the opportunity to take substitute courses in such sub- 
iects as international: law, the history of arbitration, and 
Hiplomacy The catalog will carry such a notice. 


_ The new policy is retroactive, and Kenneth Arnold can now 
ecure this degree by passing an examination in these subjects. 


-MLT. is one of America’s great universities. Its action sets 
1 important precedent. 
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What Do You Mean—'Understand'? 


dustry is not the only business disam 


This happened—this way: 


The scene is a lecture hall in a 
mid-west city. | Approximately 
three hundred women have gath- 
ered for their monthly discussion 
of current events. They are the 
well-dressed, well-fed, comfortable 
church and club women of the 
city. 

They live near enough the au- 
tomobile strikes to share the ap- 
prehension of their husbands, and 
they largely agree that “you've 
got to keep labor in its place.” 
While the crowd gathers, they 
have been expressing their views 
to_one another, and to the lecturer. 
“We understand the local situa- 
tion,”’ they say. 

Finally it is time for current 
events. After dispensing with 
Europe, South America, and Asia 
in something less than an hour’s 
time, the lecturer moves nearer 
home. 


“Labor trouble is all about us 
here. (emphatic nods from the 
women indicating ‘you can’t tell 
us half of it.’) The automobile in- 


rupted.” Briefly, the lecturer 
names others, 
picture of a concrete situation in 
the restaurant business of an east- 


ern city. 


The lecturer continues, “There 
they were, the hundred twenty- 
five waiters and cooks out on 
strike. 
ciation of capital and capitalists. 

“When the conciliator rose to 
speak to the strikers, he said some- 
thing like this, “What do you folks 
think you know about the burdens 
and responsibilities of capitalists ? 
How many of you ever had any 
capital? How many right now 
own any property, any stock, or 
any bonds?’ There were two. 


“How many of you live in 


houses of more than four rooms ?. 
How many ever had to finance a 


college education? or underwrite 


a college education for your chil- 


dren? How many of you have to” 
subscribe sizable amounts to the 
Red Cross, 
Chest, the Art Institute, or an 
other civic organization ? 


All bitter in their denun- | 


to the Community 


and then draws a | 


: 
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“You don’t have any idea what 
ou’re talking about. You have 
© experience with capital. You 
=e one side of the picture and one 
‘de only. You haven’t any per- 
nective at all’.’’ 

‘hink They Understand 

The three hundred women-of- 
alture nodded their glowing ap- 
oval. The lecturer paused for a 
‘rink of water and the buzzing 
omment was audible. “Those 
crikers, they don’t know what re- 
ponsibility is.” ‘“Easy enough to 
it-down when you've nothing to 
ose by sitting. But we've got in- 
estments.”” “Leave it to a bunch 
-£ mechanics to try to make up the 
ompany’s mind!” 

When this ‘understanding’ was 
t its height, the lecturer spoke 
gain. *Her audience thought, at 
arst, that she had changed the 
opic. 

‘How many of you,” she began, 
‘have ever worked in a factory?” 
[There was one woman; she had 
worked in a cotton mill to get ma- 
erial for a Ph.D. thesis. 


“How many have done piece 
work, repeating the same motion 
over and over and over and over, 
hour after long hour? How many 
have had a part in speeded pro- 
duction with whirring machines 
all about you and tense, nervous 
concentration on every side? How 
many have struggled for years to- 
ward promotion and found your- 
selves at last nearing the peak wage 
of fifteen dollars a week only to be 
summarily fired and then rehired 
a week later at beginner’s wages? 


“How many have given up 
school for work? Or seen your 
children drop out of high school 
because they must get into the 
plant? How many have guarded 
the doors and windows of your 
own home while your husbands 
met secretly to form a perfectly 
lawful organization called a local 
union? Let those who have done 
these things stand up.’ 


No one stood up. 


“What do you mean—‘under- 
stand’ this automobile strike?” 


North Dakota Makes R.O.T.C. Optional 


“With the announcement that Governor William Langet 
had signed the optional military training bill, North Dakota 
became the third middle western state to abolish com- 
pulsory training in state, tax supported colleges. Wisconsin 
and Minnesota have already adopted this policy. It is ex- 
pected that the North Dakota action will lead to an increase 
in interest in the subject in other middle western states.” 


—National Council for the Prevention of War 
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Child Labor 


The amendment can be ratified 
this year—if eight more states act 
favorably while their legislators are 
in session. Since January 1, four 
states—Kansas, Kentucky, Nevada 
and New Mexico, were added to 
the 24 which had already ratified. 
Thirty-six are needed before Con- 
gress will have power to ‘‘limit, 
regulate and prohibit’”’ the labor 
of children and young people. 


Has your state ratified? Is your 
state going to take its place with 
those who are determined once 
and for all time to end the ex- 
ploitation of children and protect 
our young people against the haz- 
atds of industry? Look over this 
list: 


States Still to Act in 1937: 


Connecticut Nebraska 
Delaware New York 
Florida Rhode Island 
Georgia South Carolina 
Maryland Tennessee 


Massachusetts Vermont 
Missouri 


Pe ee Te 


If your state is on this list, do 
this single thing: write to your 
governor and your state legisla~ 
tors, insisting that they act favor- 
ably on the ratification of the 
child labor amendment. Do more: 
discuss the matter in your church. 
and get others to write letters . . 
write to the editor of your local 
paper .. . offer to help the group 
who are leading the campaign in 
your state (write us for the name 
of the person to contact). Alsor 
read over again the “Child Wel- 
fare” number of SoclAL ACTION, 
December 15, 1936. z 


Opposition Tries New Tactics 


The opposition is now saying: 
we don’t need the amendment 
at all; there is a better way; we 
have just the right law. They sa 
that they too are opposed to chil 
labor, but they want to begin all 
over again on a new tack, althoug 
28 states have already decided tha 
the amendment is the proper wa 
of doing the thing. 


So they say: let Congress r 
quire the labeling of all arti 
produced by child labor, then 


ee 
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cch state forbid the sale within 
3 borders of goods made under 
pnditions which are a violation 
* its own child labor laws. It 
mounts to this, that each state 
ys to the others: you cannot sell 
nything in our state made, even 
. part, by children, unless your 
sw is as good as ours. 

If suddenly we had found the 
egret way of ending the scourge 
f child exploitation, then we 
ould well go back and start over 
zain. But this suggestion is fan- 
«stic. For these reasons: 


(1) Many children are ex- 
\loited in laundries, hotels, stores, 
re would not be covered by this 
Jan ; 

(2) Every state would have to 
nass a new child labor law—and 
vhat a chance this would be for 
ose who profit from the labor 
f children, to start their lobbies 
Wl over again and perhaps defeat 
rhe plan; 

(3) An army of inspectors 
ould be required in every state, 
ind even then enforcement would 
-@ hopeless. 


pcs proposal is being used to 
aidetrack the child labor amend- 


ment. Let’s stay on the main 
rack. Ratify the amendment— 


Neutrality 


Resolutions have been reported 


ints 
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sion of the existing Neutrality 
Law into a permanent statute. 

Both bills contain the provisions 
of the present legislation with re- 
spect to prohibitions at the out- 
break of war on the export of 
arms, ammunition and implements 
of war and on the granting of 
loans and credits to all belliger- 
ents. 


Bills Differ 

On the following items the bills 
differ: 

1. Embargoes on supplemen- 
tary war materials: cotton, oil, 
copper, wheat, etc. 

THe PitrMAN BILL requires 
that on the outbreak of war no 
goods at all shall be shipped to 
belligerents until the title and 
ownership is transferred from 
American nationals to foreign per- 
sons, governments or agencies. 
(This is a “cash” but not a ‘‘carry”’ 
plan, since American vessels may, 
subject to certain possible restric- 
tions named below, still carry 
these foreign-owned goods.) The 
bill also gives the President pow- 
et, if he chooses to use it, to pro- 
hibit the shipment of certain ar- 
ticles, to be named by him, on 
American vessels. 

THE McREYNOLDS BILL re- 
guires no restrictions on commerce 
at the outbreak of a war but does 
grant the President power in his 
discretion, with such exceptions 
as he may make, to prohibit the 
export of certain articles to all 


of committee in both House belligerents until title and owner- 
Senate, calling for the exten- ee into foreign hands. 
., ‘i 4 ~ x v 
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first, the 


The purpose of this provision 
in the two bills is to make it pos- 
sible for the President to restrict 
the trade of our citizens with 
belligerents if that trade is being 
interfered with. One of the causes 
ef our entry into the World War 
was such interference with our 
commerce. 


2. Travel on ships of belliger- 
ents. 

THe PirrMaANn BILL makes it 
unlawful for Americans to travel 
on the ship of a belligerent. THE 
McREYNOLDS BILL gives the 
President power to declare it un- 
jawful, if he thinks conditions 
warrant such action. 


3. Armed merchantmen. 

Tue PirrMaNn Bit forbids 
American merchantmen to carry 
arms of any kind. THE McRey- 
NOLDs BIL is silent on this. 

Both bills call for the restriction 
of our ports, at the President’s dis- 
cretion, to the submarines and 


armed merchantmen of belliger- 


ents, 
The Argument 

Opposition to this measure will 
come from two sides. ‘There is, 
League of Nations 


* 
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group, composed of believers if 
a system of collective security anc 
in the necessity for cooperation 
= sanctions to punish an aggre 

or and to prevent war, who ar 
aoialy convinced that a neutralifal 
law which permits no distinction 
between belligerents is immor 
and selfish. They are chereforme 
opposed to any law which treats” 
all belligerents, attacker and at- 
tacked, alike. 


Opposition will also come fron 
those who desire a stricter law 
than the Pittman bill and who 
object to the discretionary features” 
of the McReynolds bill. They 
believe that whenever the Presi 
dent proclaims the existence of a 
state of war, no goods should be 
exported in American vessels, 
Some go so far as to declare we 
should stop all trade at once, 
Others call for a ‘‘cash and carry” 
plan, by which foreigners must 
both pay cash and carry the goods 
in their own vessels. : 


The debate in Congress should 
be carefully followed, because the 
new legislation, if enacted, y 
mark a departure in our foreign 


policy. to 
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Origin of Capitalism 


How old isthe economic sys- 
tem which we call capitalism? 
Some people, defining it very 
loosely, say that it has always ex- 
isted, because there have always 
been people who owned houses 
and other sorts of property, be- 
cause there have always been rich 
and poor. Actually capitalism is 
a modern development and is no 
older than the break-up of its im- 
mediate predecessor in economic 
systems, feudalism. It does, not 
go back much farther than the 
Protestant Reformation. 


A Dramatic Tale 


The publisher in reserving all 
rights in this book says expressly 
that it shall not be used, without 
written authorization, in motion 
or talking pictures. The book does 
lend itself to just such use. Its 


_ tale is dramatic. Its tempo is rap- 


5 
¢ 
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id. It is full of the clash of ideas 
and of people. 

Into this book are packed seven 
centuries of startling changes: the 
crusades and the renaissance; the 
growth of towns and the establish- 
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AN’S WORLDLY GOODS: 
THE STORY OF THE WEALTH OF NATIONS, 
Leo Huberman, N. Y., Harper, 1936, 349 
pages, $2.50 
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ment of the great medieval fairs; 
explorers sailing the seas, to India, 
to America; the struggle of king 
against feudal nobles, of merchants 
and financiers against restrictive 
government and church; the birth 
of modern nations in agony and 
glory; the invention of machinery 
and the exploitation of nature’s 
resources; the oppression of the 
weak and their frequent rebellion ; 
the rise to power of the middle 
class and the emergence of a 
strong labor movement; commu- 
nism and fascism; war —all are 
here, a sweeping panorama of hu- 
man history. a 

It is a story which, in its un- 
folding, shows that men, though 
they are united in much of their 
striving, have conflicting interests 
which make for struggle. Some- 
times that struggle has been non- 
violent, often it has been violent. 
Man has not yet created the kind 
of society in which change inevi- 
tably takes place democratically 
and peacefully. So far as the rec- 
ord shows, a group or, class which 
possesses power tends to resort to 
every means, fair or foul, legal or 
illegal, to preserve its position. 
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The question is: shall this always 
be? Or shall the churches make a 
difference ? 


Rise of the Middle Class 
In the middle ages, class divi- 
sions were clear-cut and estab- 
lished by law. Lords, priests, 
peasants — they each had their 
definite place in the feudal ar- 
rangements. At the bottom of the 
scale was the peasant, living in a 
wretched hovel, giving several 
days of free labor, regularly, on 
the lord’s land; lucky if after taxes 
_ were paid, he could hold back 
enough black bread, butter and 
cheese to keep his family alive. 
There were peasant revolts, of- 
ten serious ones. But the class 
which finally came to the top was 
Ns one which had not even existed, 
as a Class, in feudal society: the 
middle class composed of mer- 
chants, bankers, 
people. This group, and not the 
workers, emerged from the break- 

up of medievalism. 


Struggle for Power 
_ The middle class did not win 
_ power without struggle. It had to 
break through the restrictions 
which feudal society placed on 
trade. ~=It finally put down the 
__tepressive overlordship of the 
nobles, but not without a fight. 
_ Again, the middle class won a 
stable victory in the Protestant 
formation, a movement which 
to free society from all re- 
on progress, whether re- 
Or economic. Somewhat 
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later, when the mercantilist phil- 
osophy with its high protective 
tariffs and special subsidies was 
throttling trade, business men, in- 
spired by Adam Smith’s historic 
treatise “The Wealth of Nations,”’ 
insisted on a policy of laissez-faire 
which would put an end to gov- 
ernment interference. In the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 in 
England the middle class achieved 
political power commensurate 
with its economic power. In 
France the Revolution of 1789 
helped it to attain the same end. 

This middle class realized that 
its interests were not the same as 
the interests of the nobles or the 
bishops. It felt its own unity, 
knew its own goals, and organ- 
ized to achieve them. 


Whose Is the Future? 

And today—what lies ahead? 
Is the future with this middle 
class or is it with the workers? 
Or with both? Is capitalism, the . 
system which both was created _ 
by and which created the middle 
class, to endure or is it a passin 
economic phenomenon ? 

Are there enough goods for all 
of us to share? Must we continue 
to struggle or can we peacefully | 
accord each man his just economic 
The answer is with the 
public — particularly with that ~ 
portion of the public made up of | 
“the church people” who are dedi- 
cated to the consideration of the — 
needs of others—who ought to 
be the readers of this story of — 
coy on 's World] Goo <n dl ; 
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Readings on the Automobile Strike 


“Sit Down vs. Sit Tight” —Buwsiness Week. Jan. 9, 1937 
“Motors Strike—National Job’—Business Week. Jan. 23, 1937 


“New Strategy in Labor War’ —Business Week. Jan. 30, 1937 


“After the Motors Strike’ —Christian Century. Feb. 24, 1937 


“Right to Break Strikes,” by Edward Levinson—Current History. 


Feb., 1937 

“General Motors Strike’ —Information Service, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Feb. 6, 1937 

“Motor Strike Settlement’—Information Service, Federal 
Council of Churches. Feb. 20, 1937 

“Labor’s Battle of the Century’ —Literary Digest. Jan. 16, 1937 

“General Motors and the Union Worker in Deadlock”— 
Literary Digest. Jan. 23, 1937 

“Sitdown,” by Louis Adamic—Nation. Dec. 5 and Dec. 12, 1936 

“Detroit Digs In,” by Edward Levinson—Nation. Jan. 16, 1937 

“Profile of General Motors,’ by Samuel Romer—Nation. 
Jan. 23, 1937 

“G. M. Stockholder Visits Flint,” by Robert M. Lovett—Nation. 
Jan. 30, 1937 | ; 

“Flint Faces Civil War,” by Charles R. Walker—Nation. 
Feb. 13, 1937 

“The CLO. Moves On,” by Benjamin Stolberg—Nazion. 
Feb. 20, 1937 7 

“Employer Troubles in Autos’ —New Republic. Jan. 23, 1937 

“Behind the Motor Strike,” by George Soule—New Republic. 
Jans 2021057 

“Sitting Down in Flint,” by Bruce Bliven—New Republic. 
Jan 29,1957 

“Women in Flint,” by Mary Heaton Vorse—New Republic. 

S Feb. 17,1937 

“Ts the Sit-down Unfair?”—-New Republic. Feb. 17, 1937 

“CO. Breaks Through” —New Republic. Feb. 24, 1937 

“They Fight Their Battle Sitting Down,” by Herbert Harris— 

Today. Feb. 6, 1937 


“For an Appreciation of those Who Toil”’ 


“() Gud, our Father, awaken in our minds and hearts a 
clearer awareness and a deeper appreciation of our common 
debt to the toiling masses of mankind. 


“May we realize that the heritage which is ours in the 
conveniences, comforts, and luxuries of our civilization has 
been purchased and maintained at the cost of the hard, 
wearing toil of human beings like ourselves, the vast ma- 
jority of whom have had no adequate recompense for their 
labor. 


“Pe prau for the coming of a more just and equitable 
order, in which the worth of men shall be esteemed above 
’ the things which their toil produces, when the labor of men 
. shall be so amply rewarded that they themselves shall not 
‘ be deprived of the enjoyment of that which they create, 
and in which scientific knowledge and technical skill shall 
serve not the private gain of the few but higher interests 
and welfare of all. 


“Cn this end may our whole society be brought to the _ 

realization that there is no need for the multitudes who toil 
~to suffer the deprivation which is now their lot ; that the cme |. 

resources of Thy world make possible the abundant life for 

all; and that the justice which is of the very essence of our a 
— religion demands that this anger, pe life shall beco: fie 
the common lot. ean ree A 
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